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struggle of the adept is to get rid of it. Though I would n&J,
dissuade her from cultivating the literary language until she has ^
brought its logic and its economy to the utmost attainable per-
fection, she may take my word for it that her meaning will never
be seized instantly in all its fullness by the instinct and feeling of
her audience, unless she expresses it in vernacular language. In
several passages her lecture was quite artificial: it did not rise
above a carefully compiled biographical statement, interlined
with an auctioneer's catalogue of Chopin's works, her own indi-
viduality being suppressed throughout in a thoroughly lady-
like way. Now it is one thing to be a lady and quite another thing
to be a lecturer. Lecturing is in its own nature a hopelessly un-
ladylike pursuit It is not ladylike to monopolize the whole
conversation for an hour. I greatly doubt whether it is strictly
ladylike to appear even remotely conscious of the existence of
such a person as Madame Sand, much less of her relations with
Chopin. Now, since it is impossible to lecture at all without
committing such crimes as these, and since you may as well be
hung for a sheep as a lamb, why hesitate to perpetrate the final
outrage of letting loose your individuality, and saying just what
you think in your own way as agreeably and frankly as you can?
Of course you may have no opinion; but in that case, how much
easier it would be to simply read aloud the article on Chopin
from Grove's Dictionary, or some other standard work, instead
of taking weary pains to produce a bad paraphrase of it?

I must apologize to Mrs Liebich for making her lecture the
text of so ponderous a discourse on lecturing, for her discourse
was far more entertaining than the ordinary private concert; but
if the musical lecture is going to become an institution, it is my
business to pounce on its weak points, with a view to its im-
provement, and, finally, to such perfection as it is capable of. By
the way, I was reminded that it is not quite a new thing by a
lecture in the same week at the London Institution by Mr Carl
Armbruster, who has for a long time past been using the lecture
platform as a means of propaganda for that great art development
of modern times which may be described comprehensively as
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